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({Porrrart of Richard III., from.a fine picture published by the Royal Antiquarian Society: the arms from a dosige composed from contem 


authorities, by J. R. Planché, Esq. | At top—Bosworth Field, from a drawing by G. F. Sargent, Esq. At the boii » 


Lodging House at Leicester, from views by Britton.) 


LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT EVENTS. 
THE BATTLE OF BOSWORTH FIELD. 


Tue scene of the battle, so important in its results, as 
terminating the long and bloody strife which desolated 
England during the contentions of the houses of Lan- 
caster and York, is a plain commencing about a mile 
southward from the agreeable town of Bosworth, in 
Leicestershire, or, as it is commonly called, to distin- 
guish it from another place of the same name, Market 
Bosworth. This is the place mentioned in Domesday 
under the appellation Boseworde, where, in reference 
to this and some other demesnes, the account states 
that “all these lands Saxi held, and might go whither- 
soever he pleased.” The plain or battle-field is fine 
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and spacious, of an oval form, about two miles Jong, 
and one broad, and is almost surrounded by hills. 
From the colour of the soii, it was known, prior to the 
great event which now gives it the name of Bosworth 
Field, as Redmore Plain. Nor is that the only change 
the spot has experienced. At the period of the battle 
it was one broad sweep of uncultivated land, having 
neither hedges nor trees. Now the progress of culti- 
vation has altered its aspect in every particular except 
the general form and outlines. 

But little more than two years had elapsed from the 
date of his coronation, when Richard received intelli- 
gence that Richmond, whom he had driven from the 
court of Brittany, where he had so long received 
shelter, had succeeded in reaching the territories of 
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the French kinz, and been welcomed there not merely 
with kindness, but with offers of assistance both as to 
money and soldiers. Three thousand Normans, he was 
informed, men whom the French historian Comines 
describes “as the loosest and most profligate fellows of 
all that country,” were already assembled under Rich- 
mond’s banners at Harfleur, and preparing for the 
descent upon England. Richard proved himself fully 
equal to the emergency, and acted with a promptitude, 
ability, and decision worthy of a better cause. He 
issued a proclamation, in which he denominated Rich- 
mond as “one Henry Tudor, descended of bastard 
blood, both by father’s and mother’s side, and who 
therefore could never have any claim to the crown of 
England but by conquest.” He asserted that this 
Henry Tudor hoped to achieve his false intent by the 
aid of the ancient enemies of England, and had pur- 
chased such aid by covenanting to give up in perpe- 
tuity to France all rights to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, 
Guienne, and even Calais, and to dissever the arms of 
France from those of England for ever; that he had 
promised and given away to traitors and foreigners 
archbishoprics, bishoprics, duchies, earldoms, baronies, 
and other inheritances of knights, esquires, and pri- 
vate gentlemen; that he intended to change and sub- 
vert the ancient laws and liberties ; that he was coming 
with bands of robbers and murderers, and with rebels 
attainted by the high court of parliament, of whom 
many were known for open cut-throats, adulterers, 
and extortioners. He called upon his subjects, like 
true and good Englishmen, to arm for the defence of 
their wives, children, goods, and hereditaments, and he 

romised, like a diligent and courageous prince, to put 

is most royal person to all labour and peril necessary 
in their behalf. The proclamation was altogether 
drawn up with great skill, and he promised no more 
for himself than most men knew he would perform ; 
but he was without money, and had little dependence 
on his officers. Some forced loans were now raised 
among the citizens of London, and by that means what 
little popularity he possessed among them was de- 
stroyed. Richard’s plan was to intrust the defence of 
the sea-coasts to his friends; for being uncertain as to 
where Richmond might land, he could not venture to 
assume that duty himself, lest the invaders might 
escape him; and then to collect under his own banners 
a great army in the centre of the kingdom, ready to 
march whenever it might be requisite. Most of these 
friends betrayed their trust, and Richmond, on the 7th 
of August, 1484, landed without opposition at Milford 
Haven, with only three thousand Normans, and about 
two thousand English who had joined him. His trust 
evidently was in the general feeling that he believed 
existed in his favour. Richard, who had been joined 
by the people of the north under the earl of Northum- 
berland, marched to attack him, and on his way was 
met at Leicester by additional reinforcements under 
the command of the duke of Norfolk, the lord Lovel, 
and Brackenbury, consisting mainly of levies from 
the eastern counties, from Hampshire, and from Lon- 
don. Many other lords and sheriffs of counties had 
been summoned, but neglected to obey; and Lord 
Stanley, the husband of Richmond's mother, was among 
them: he sent, however, to regret his non-attendance, 
which he attributed entirely to the sweating sickness 
that confined him to his bed. Lord Strange, a son of 
Lord Stanley, was in Richard's camp; him the king 
seized in the very act of attempting to fly, and obtained 
from him a confession that all the family were leagued 
with the invader, excepting its head, Lord Stanley, who, 
he said, would soon join King Richard. He now wrote 
to hasten his coming, being in the meanwhile kept a 
close prisoner. 





Richmond, having erossed the Severn, where he was 
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joined by the Talbots and a few other families, presseq 
on to meet his formidable antagonist. His force was 
still very inconsiderable as compared with Richard’s, 
but the conviction he had of the instability of the latter 
assured him. On the 2lst of August he was at Tam- 
worth, from which he marched to Atherston, where 
swarms of deserters from the king’s camp swelled his 
numbers, and inspired them with eager anticipations 
of success. The armies were now approaching each 
other. On the same day that Richmond quitted Tam. 
worth, Richard set out from Leicester, and whilst the 
former stopped for the night at Atherston, the latter 
encamped near the town of Bosworth. The final posi- 
tion was not yet taken by either party. ‘“ The fame 
went,” says the picturesque old chronicler Hall, “that 
he (Richard) had the same night a dreadful and terrible 
dream ; for it seemed to him, being asleep, that he saw 
divers images like terrible devils, which pulled and 
hauled him, not suffering him to take any quiet or rest, 
The which strange vision did not so suddenly strike his 
heart with a sudden fear, but it stuffed his head and 
troubled his mind with many dreadful and busy imagi- 
nations; for incontinent after, his heart being almost 
damped, he prognosticated before the doubtful chance 
of the battle to come, not using the alacrity and mirth 
of mind and of countenance as he was accustomed to 
do before he came toward the battle. And lest that it 
might be suspected that he was abashed for fear of his 
enemies, and for that cause looked so piteously, he re- 
cited and declared to his familiar friends in the morn- 
ing his wonderful vision and terrible dream.” The ad- 
mirable use Shakspere has made of Hall’s narrative in 
this passage will be evident to all who are familiar with 
either the written or the acting version of the play on 
this subject. It is the same with some other of Hall's 
most interesting passages. The cloud, however, soon 
passed, and Richard was, in the poet’s werds, “himself 
again,” when his soldiers beheld him on the following 
morning riding on horseback through their ranks, 
bravely apparelled, with the crown on his head, and 
marshalling all into due order. Both armies were 
early in motion, and, after a short march, faced each 
other on Redmore Plain. The plan in the opposite 
page, copied from Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ shows the 
relative positions of the different leaders. 

Hall’s account of the subsequent events is so full of 
spirit, that we cannot do better than borrow largely 
from it. ‘“‘ When the one army espied the other, Lord, 
how hastily the soldiers buckled their helms! how 
quickly the archers bent their bows, and frushed their 
feathers! how readily the billmen shook their bills and 
proved their staves! ready to approach and join when 
the terrible trumpet should sound the bloody blast to 
victory or death. Between both armies there was a 
great morass, which the Earl of Richmond left on right 
hand, for this intent, that it should be on that side a 
defence for his part; and in so doing, he had the sun 
at his back, re in the face of his enemies. When 
King Richard saw the earl’s company had passed the 
morass, he commanded with all haste to set upon them ; 
then the trumpets blew, and the soldiers shouted, and 
the king’s archers courageously let fly their arrows. 
The earl’s bowmen stood not still, but paid them home 
again. The terrible shot once passed, the armies 
joined and came to hand strokes, where neither sword 
nor bill was spared; at which encounter the Lord 
Stanley joined with the earl, having three thousand 
men with him. The junction at this moment had been 
sagaciously planned, not only from the greater effect it 
would have, but also as offering a reasonable chance of 
escape for Lord Stanley's son from the vengeance of 
the king.” ; 

Richard's cause was now desperate ; he saw in front 
many a banner displayed against him, which but a few 
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hours before was 1ifted in his favour. He saw behind 
dismay and disorder among the troops faithful to him, 
from the desertion of entire bands of those who had 
been hitherto on their side. The Duke of Norfolk and 
his son the Earl of Surrey were the only noblemen 
really true to Richard; and they gave earnest of what 
might have been the result of the battle of Bosworth if 
there had been a few more like them. Norfolk’s 
attack upon Richmond's van was highly successful, but 
no other leader supported him, and the movement 
ended in nothing. A bold stroke alone could redeem 
to the king the fortunes of the day. So “ being admo- 
nished by his explorators and especials that the Earl of 
Richmond, accompanied with a small number of men- 
at-arms, was not far off; and as he approached and 
marched toward him, he perfectly knew his personage 
by certain demonstrations and tokens which he had 
learned of others; and being inflamed with ire and 
vexed with outrageous malice, he put his spurs to his 
horse, and rode out of the side of the range of his 
battle, leaving the avant-gardes fighting, and like a 
hungry lion ran with spear in rest towards him. The 
Earl of Richmond perceived well the king coming 
furiously towards him, and by cause the whole hope 
of his wealth and purpose was to be determined by 
battle, he gladly proffered to encounter with him body 
to body, and man to man. King Richard set on so 
sharply at the first brunt, that he overthrew the earl’s 
standard, and slew Sir William Brandon, his standard- 
bearer, and matched hand to hand with Sir John 
Cheinye, a man of great force and strength, which 
would have resisted him, and the said John was by him 
manfully overthrown, and so he making open passage 
by dint of sword as he went forward, the Earl of Rich- 
mond withstood his violence, and kept him at the 
sword’s point without advantage longer than his com- 
panions either thought or judged; which being almost 
in despair of victory, were suddenly recomforted by 
Sir William Stanley, which came to succour wit 
three thousand tall men, at which very instant King 
Richard’s men were driven back and fled, and he him- 
self manfully fighting in the middle of his enemies, 
was slain, and brought to his death as worthily he had 
deserved.” 
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Lord Stanley now picked up the battered and blood- 
stained crown, and placed it on Richmond’s head, 
amidst enthusiastic shouts of “ Long live King Henry !” 
The Duke of Norfolk, Lord Ferrers, Sir Richard Rat- 
cliffe, Sir Robert Brackenbury, and a few other knights, 
shared the fate of their master; and in all about three 
thousand men perished in the conflict. The body of 
Richard was now stripped, laid across a horse’s back 
behind a pursuivant-at-arms, who, thus mounted, rode 
after the new king into Leicester. After exposure for 
two or three days, “ that all men might behold it,” it 
was buried with little respect in the church of the 
Grey Friars. It is supposed that Richard was in his 
thirty-third year when he died. 

The localities of some interesting memories of the 
battle are still pointed out. The place where Lord 
Stanley crowned Richmond is known by the appella- 
tion of Crown Hill. A well obtained the name of 
King Richard’s well, from the tradition that the king 
had quenched his thirst at it during the battle. 
When Dr. Parr visited Bosworth Field in 1812, he found 
that it had been drained and closed - some six or 
seven years before. By the zeal of the learned doctor 
a subscription was raised for the erection of a suitable 
monument on the spot, for which he wrote an appro- 
priate Latin inscription. In digging and ploughing 
the soil of Bosworth Field, many tokens of the battle 
have been discovered, including shields, crossbows, 
arrow-heads, halberds, pieces of armour, rings, spurs, 
and occasionally human bones and skeletons. 


THE MANTIS. 
Most of our readers know that the Greek name of 
Mantis, which signifies soothsayer, or prophet, has been 
given to a genus of hemipterous insects, which con- 
tains upwards of sixty species. These insects are 
found in all warm countries, and are remarkable not 
only for their very singular forms, but from the gro- 
tesque attitudes which they usually assume, and which 
are often so significant as to seem to the ignorant, in 
different countries, to indicate peculiar faculties and 
powers of a higher order than any part of the history of 
nature has been found to exemplify. Three different 
species have been, and are, regarded with — de- 
3 K.2 
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grees of superstitious regard, amounting in some cases 
to something very like actual worship. Hence the 
name mantis; and hence the surnames of religiosa, 
precaria, sancta, religious, praying, holy, which some 
of the more marked species have obtained. The pe- 
culiarities which have procured this superstitious 
regard are chiefly two:—1. That of erecting the tho- 
rax atan angle with the body, and placing the large 
forelegs together, like the hands of a person when at 
prayer, and which has actually led to the notion of its 

eing engaged in an act of worship or invocation. 2. 
The habit of stretching the forelegs sometimes to the 
left and sometimes to the right side, which has been 
taken for a benevolent intention to point out the right 
road to way-lost passengers. 

The superstition respecting the Mantis begins in 
Southern Europe, and, in our progress over the world, 
is found almost wherever a characteristic species of the 
insect is found. 

In Languedoc and other southern provinces, where 
the Mantis is very abundant, both the characters we 
have indicated are ascribed to it by the peasantry, who 
give it the name of Ze Prie Dieu, as if it prayed to 
God. Here, as wherever else this superstition pre- 
vailed, it is considered a great crime to injure the 
Mantis, and as, at least, a very culpable neglect not to 
place it out of the way of any danger to which it seems 
exposed. 

The Turks and other Moslems have been much 
taken by the actions of the Mantis, which greatly resem- 
ble some of their own attitudes of prayer. They readily 
recognise intelligence and pious intentions in its ac- 
tions, and accordingly treat it with respect and atten- 
tion—not indeed as in itself an object of reverence or 
superstition—but as a fellow-worshipper of God, 
whom they believe that all creatures praise, with more 
or less of consciousness and intelligence. 

But it is in Africa, and especially in Southern 
Africa, that the Mantis receives its highest honours. 
The attention of the missionaries in that quarter was 
necessarily much drawn to the sort of religious vene- 
ration paid to an insect, and from their accounts some 
curious information may be collected. 

Dr. Vanderkemp, in his account of Caffraria, after 
describing the insect, says that the natives call it 
Oumtoanizoulou, the Child of Heaven; and adds that 
“the Hottentots regard it as almost a deity, and offer 
their ay to it, begging that it may not destroy 
them. r. Kirchener, speaking of the same people, 
reports, “They have no idea whatever of the Supreme 
Being, consequently they practise no kind of worship : 
oF have, however, a superstitious reverence for a 
little insect, known by the name of the Creeping Leaf, 
a sight of which they conceive indicates something 
fortunate, and to kill it they suppose will bring a 
curse upon the perpetrator.” 

Here the Mantis is undoubtedly intended, for, as 
perhaps we should have previously noticed, these 
insects (especially the Mantis siccifolia) have obtained 
much notice by their resemblance to the leaves of 
trees, so as to be mistaken at a little distance for them. 
Some early travellers have thus declared that they saw 
the leaves of trees become living creatures. Many of 
the natives of South America believe that they grow 
like the leaves on the trees, and that when they have 
arrived at maturity, they loosen themselves, and fly or 
crawl away. From the name of Creeping Leaf, it is 
not unlikely that the South Africans have a similar 
notion. 

In the same quarter, if the Mantis alights upon a 
traveller, he immediately becomes, in the eyes of the 
natives, a kind of saint—one especially favoured by 
Heaven. 

One missionary, of the name of Evan Evans, gives 
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an account of a conversation which he had with the 
Hottentot driver of his waggon, which seems to make 
out the claim of the Mantis to be regarded as the god 
of the Hottentot. The driver directed his attention to 
“a small insect which the farmers call the Hottentot’s 
god,” and alluded to the notions he had in former times 
connected with it :—* I asked him, ‘ Did you ever wor- 
ship this insect then?” He answered, ‘ es, a thou- 
sand times; always before I came to Bethelsdorf. 
Whenever I saw this little creature, I would fall down 
on my knees before him and pray.’ ‘ What did you 
pray to him for?’ ‘I asked him to give mea good 
master, and plenty of thick milk and flesh. ‘ Did 
ou pray for nothing else?” ‘No, Sir; I did not then 
now that I wanted anything else.’.....‘ Whenever 
I used to see this animal’ (holding the insect still in his 
hand), ‘I used sometimes to fall down immediately 
before it; but if it was in the waggon-road or in a foot- 
path, I used to push it up as gently as I could, to place 
it behind a bush, for fear a waggon should crush it, or 
some men or beasts should put it to death. Ifa Hot- 
tentot, by some accident, killed or injured this creature, 
he was sure to be unlucky all his lifetime, and could 
never shoot an elephant or a buffalo afterwards.’ ” 

In its private character the Mantis has little claim 
to the reverence which it has acquired. A more pug- 
nacious and rapacious little creature does not live, and 
its cannibal propensities—the disposition to prey on its 
own species—have been established beyond a doubt. 
If two or more be shut up together, they will attack 
each other with the utmost animosity, until one of the 
combatants falls in the conflict. Dr. Smith, in his 
‘ Tour on the Continent,’ speaks of a gentleman who 
caught a male and female Mantis, and put them toge- 
ther in a glass vessel. The female, which in this, as in 
most other kinds of insects, is the largest, after a while 
devoured first the head and upper parts of her com- 
panion, and afterwards the rest of the body. Several 
experiments have proved that they will devour each 
other less from hunger than from savage wantonness, 
Roésel, who kept some of these insects, remarks that 
in their mutual conflicts their manceuvres very much 
resemble those of hussars fighting with sabres; and 
sometimes one cleaves the other through with a single 
stroke, or severs the head from the body. During the 
engagement their wings are generally expanded ; and 
when the battle is over, the conqueror devours his an- 
tagonist. } 

Aware of this quarrelsome temper of the Mantis. 
the Chinese use them for a similar entertainment to 
that which is afforded iy making cocks and quails fight 
together; for there is little doubt that it is this instct 
which is intended by Mr. Barrow, when, in describing 
the gambling propensities of the Chinese, he writes:— 
“ They have even extended their inquiries after fight- 
ing animals into the insect tribe, and have discovered 
a species of locust that will attack each other with 
such ferocity as seldom to quit their hold without 
bringing away at the same time a limb of their antago- 
nist. These little creatures are fed and kept apart in 
bamboo cages ; and the custom of making them devour 
one another is so common, that during the summer 
months scarce a boy can be seen without his cage of 
grasshoppers.” : ; ; 

We ought not to conclude this paper without letting 
the reader into the secret of the praying attitude which 
has attracted so much attention to the Mantis. It has 
been found by careful observation that this is no other 
than the posture which the creature assumes for the 

pose of seizing upon its prey, for which, after fixing 
its eyes upon the victim, it will thus wait patiently, 
even for hours. 
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(Bursting of St. Antaony’s Dyke 


INUNDATIONS IN HOLLAND IN 1825. 
A creat part of the fertile and cultivated soil of 
Holland, as is well known, has been anciently re- 
deemed from the ocean, or from the stagnant waters of 


the rivers by which it is intersected; and this uncer- 
tain domain is still, at short intervals, claimed by its 


former masters. Its present proprietors, therefore, 
unable to rely on their prescriptive rights, are obliged 
always to guard their possessions with vigilance, and 
often to repel encroachments with activity and vigour. 
From the port of Ostend to the mouth of the Ems— 
along a line of coast which, including the circuit of the 
islands at the mouth of the Scheldt, the Meuse, and 
the Zuider Zee, extends several hundred miles—there 
is no barrier against the invasion of the sea, except a 
continued range of dykes or mounds of sand, raised by 
the art and preserved by the industry of man. By 
miracles of enterprise and perseverance the Hollanders 
have thus been yi to say to the raging ocean, without 
presumption or blasphemy, “Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no farther, and bere shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.” Within this line we find fertile fields, ex- 
tensive meadows, magnificent pleasure-grounds, noble 
arks, smiling villages, and populous cities. No 
ardscape is more rich; no country of the same extent 
supports such a number of inhabitants, or contains 
such an accumulation of the fruits of industry and the 
materials of happiness. From the top of several of 
the town spires you can see nearly all the great cities 
of Holland, spread out before you on a surface as level 
as the ocean; and can trace the line of the ocean itself 


* The print is described as “taken from the life,” and as re- 
presenting the bursting of St. Anthony’s Dyke, just without Am- 
sterdam, occasioned by a high-water flood on the 5th of March, 
1651, and which was three inches higher than a previous remark- 
able high-water in 1570. Through this breach the water burst 
80 impetuously as to force away every obstacle in its course, and 
covered the country to the depth of thirty feet. Even the Diemer- 
meer Dyke was broken, and inundated to the depth of sixteen 
feet, so that the water ran over St. Anthony’s Mart and the New 
Dyke, to the great damage of the landed proprietors and neigh- 
bourhood generally. 
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»——From au etching by P. Nolpe,*} 


by the range of yellow sand eminences destined to act 
as a bulwark against its waves. At flood-tide, or with 
the wind blowing in a particular direction, the level 
of the waters beyond the dykes becomes higher than 
the dry land within them. You may, therefore, hear 
the waves beating against the barrier above your head, 
and see that nothing but its height and strength can 
protect you from their violence. To this enemy from 
without, the Dutch have to add one frequently no less 
terrible from within. “ Your kingdom,” said Napoleon 
to his brother Louis, “may be defined as the alluvium 
of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt; the great 
arteries of my empire.” The contents of these great 
“arteries” are drained off in a thousand minute rami- 
fications (so as to form canals and lines of communi- 
cation between city and city, between village and 
village, nay, even between street and street, and field 
and field), and pass ‘with diminished power, and by 
almost imperceptible degrees, into the German Ocean 
or the Zuider Zee. But when their volume is violently 
increased by storms in the higher regions of Europe, 
or their discharge interrupted by tempests on the 
coasts, a great part of the country is exposed to as 
much danger from their overflow as from the agitated 
waters of the sea. The soil of Holland, thus rescued 
and protected, bears everywhere the marks of its ori- 
gin. It consists of either pure sand, as if it had re- 
cently been raised from the bottom of the sea; or of a 
mossy black mould, as if formed from the inundation 
ofariver. The care of supporting the dykes and pro- 
tecting the land, which is liable to be inundated several 
times in the year by the sea or the rivers, is intrusted 
to‘a permanent administration called the Waterstaat, 
Obliged to watch their dykes, sluices, and water-works, 
as the garrison of a besieged fortress stations sentinels 
on its ramparts, this body must be always ready and 
always efficient. But notwithstanding all the care and 
all the precautions taken by this well-organised body of 
inspectors and engineers to resist or to repel their 
watery enemy; notwithstanding the ample’ funds and 
great physical force placed at their disposal, and ready 
to be employed at their bidding, the violence of the 
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elements often sets all their vigilance, skill, and power 
at defiance, sweeping away their strongest bulwarks, 
and threatening their country with a general inun- 
dation. 

The end of the year 1824 and the commencement of 
1825 will be long remembered in other parts of Europe 
as well as Holland. About the beginning of the winter 
months, extraordinary storms prevailed over all parts of 
the Continent, but particularly in its higher regions 
and mountain-ranges. Water-spouts and torrents of 
rain descended in Switzerland and the Black Forest, 
not only sufficient to damage the districts on which they 
fell, but to overthrow dykes and embankments, to 
cover whole valleys, and sweep away whole villages, 
with their inhabitants and cattle. Wirtemberg, Baden, 
and the countries situated near the Alps first felt this 
dreadful visitation. The valleys of the Necker and the 
Rhine, towards Heidelberg and Mannheim, were en- 
tirely overflowed and dreadfully damaged. Similar 
calamities were experienced in Hanover, Prussia, and 
other parts of Germany. The people of Holland heard 
such accounts with dismay, particularly the intelligence 
of the ravages committed by the Rhine in the upper 
_ of his course. In his irresistible fury he had over- 
eaped or demolished his embankments a thousand feet 
above the level of the sea; and what might not be 
dreaded from the force of his accumulated waters de- 
scending on the Dutch territory, the highest point of 
which is only about thirty-two feet above the same 
level. The height of their dykes and causeways along 
his banks is not more than twenty-four feet; and if the 
water excceded this elevation, their wealthiest towns and 
most prosperous Villages must have been overwhelmed 
in one common ruin. The water in most places had 
actually ascended to the top of the dykes. In some 
parts of the country these ramparts threatened to yield, 
in others they had even been slightly broken: every 
stream was covered with wrecks; every canal leaned 
against a tottering embankment. A wind suddenly 
springing up, and blowing these accumulated waters 
into the sea, saved the country from the threatened in- 
undation. This blessed wind was aided by the most 
active exertions of the Waterstaat. Breaches in the 
dykes were filled up, the windmills assisted the dis- 
charge, and the threatening danger was for the present 
averted. 

It was not for nearly six weeks afterwards, and then 
not from the same quarter, that devastation and misery 
eame. The 3rd, 4th, and 5th of February, 1825, were 
the fatal days for the coast of Holland, and a tempest 
occurring at spring-tide was the cause. On the Ist 
and 2nd of that month the wind blew from the south- 
west, and the weather was extremely mild. The waters 
of the canals and rivers were thus discharged into the 
sea in great abundance, and without danger. On the 
evening of the 2nd the wind veered round to the north- 
west, where it continued till the night of the 5th. The 
direction of the wind, the violence of the storm, and 
the state of the tide, caused at Amsterdam, and along 
the whole sea-coast, the greatest alarm on the morning 
of Wednesday the 3rd. The flood of Wednesday rose 
higher than any ordinary spring-tide. But a greater 
tide was still to be dreaded, and on the morning of 
Friday (the 5th) the water rose twenty-six inches 
higher than on any former day. The wind still con- 
tinued in the north-west, accompanied with storms of 
thunder and lightning ; so that from the direction of 
the gale the waves did not subside at low-water to 
more than half their usual ebb. The tide of Friday 
evening (the 5th) was to be the highest, and was looked 
forward to with proportional alarm. It rose higher by 
six inches than during the destructive tempests of 
1808, and higher than any of which there are authentic 
records. The cause of this no doubt was the accumu- 
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lation of waters in the North Sea and Zuider Zee, by 
the prevalence of south-west winds, and their precipi- 
tation on the Dutch coast by the change of their direc 
tion from south to north. i n the night of the 5th all 
was confusion and terror at Amsterdam. In some 
places the waves had surmounted their barriers, and 
the cellars of some of the lower parts of the town were 
flooded. In other places the water had got up to the 
doors. Half an hour longer of continued storm, or the 
slightest rise in the tide, must have laid the greatest 
part of the Dutch capital and of its treasures under 
water. Nothing could have prevented this catastrophe 
but the change of wind, which suddenly took place a 
little after midnight. 

The capital was thus saved; but as soon as the tem- 
pest permitted communication from without, the cry 
was heard from the opposite side of its harbour that a 
door-braak of the dykes had taken place, and that 
the fairest portion of its neighbourhood was inun- 
dated. 

On the 4th the violence of the waves had burst 
through the causeway or mole of Durgerdam, a village 
on the Zuider Zee, about six or seven miles east of 
Amsterdam, and poured irresistibly upon North Hol- 
land, spreading from the dyke which encloses one side 
of the harbour of Amsterdam to the beautiful town of 
Alkmaar on the north-west, to Edam on the east, and 
to Beverwyk on the west. The inundation thus spread 
over more than a third part of North Holland, extend- 
ing upwards of twenty miles from north to south, and 
about twenty-five miles from east to west, and covering 
a space.of more than twice the size of the sea of Haar- 
lem, which is stated to contain about sixty thousand 
acres. Within this circuit are the considerable towns 
of Edam, Monnikendam, and Purmerende, which be- 
came a prey to the deluge; the celebrated village of 
Brock, the manufacturing villages of Wormerveer, 
Zaaddyk, and many others were likewise overflowed, 
The inundation did not, of course, rise to an equal 
height, or produce an equal havoc over the whole of 
this space. Two or three of its most fertile districts 
were entirely protected by their own local dykes, 
propped up, — and defended by the enterprise 
and activity of the peasants. In some other quarters of 
it the waters did not rise so high as materially to 
damage the houses, while over a large portion of its 
southern and eastern divisions the waves mounted 
nearly to the tops of houses and trees, and produced a 
total devastation. The wretched inhabitants were m 
general saved by the rapidity of their flight tc the 
nearest little eminences above water, or the activity of 
the boatmen of Amsterdam, joined to those of their 
own neighbourhood. A great portion of the cattle 
were likewise rescued by the same means; so that by 
this part of the inundation not more than five or six 
persons were drowned, and about a thousand head of 
cattle lost. The damage, however, in other respects 
was immense. 

(To be continued.’ 
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TueERE is a town called Ghazeepore, situated a few 
miles north-eastward of Benares in India, which has 
gained a distinguished name for the attar of roses pre- 
pared there ; the cultivation of the roses, and the dis- 
tillation of the attar, forming important parts of the 
employment of the inhabitants. 

It is probably known to most persons that roses are 
capable of imparting their fragrant odour to water, by 
a particular mode of treatment, and _ that rose-water 1s 
the result ; but it may not be so well known that the 





attar is a kind of cream or oily essence, which collects 
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at the top of the distilled rose-water. The mode in 
which these products are obtained, and the commercial 
arrangements by which the trade is governed, will 
afford us subjects for a few interesting details. 

The cultivators of the roses are seldom the same 
parties as the manufacturers of the attar and rose- 
water; the roses being generally purchased by the 
latter at a particular stage in their growth. In the 
vicinity of the town of Ghazeepore are about three 
hundred beegahs (each beegah being equal to about 
half an acre) of land laid out in small detached fields. 
These fields constitute rose-gardens, and are sur- 
rounded on all sides by high mud-walls and prickly- 
pear fences, to keep out cattle. The gardens belong 
to proprietors called Zemindars, who plant the rose- 
trees (one thousand to each beegah of ground), and then 
let them out annually, at the rate of about five rupees 
per begah of land, and twenty-five rupees for the rose- 
trees—the rupee being equal to about two shillings 
English. The cultivator thus hires the ground, as well 
as the young rose-trees planted on it; and his object is 
to procure such a number of roses from the trees ds 
will pay this rental, and afford him a remunerating 
price for his time and trouble in attending to the cul- 
tivation. If the season be favourable, it is expected 
that the thousand rose-trees to each beegah of ground 
will yield a /ac, or one hundred thousand roses; and 
this quantity will generally bring in the market from 
forty to seventy rupees. 

At the commencement of the rose season, about the 
month of March, when the rose-trees come into flower, 
the distillers from Ghazeepore, of whom there are about 
thirty or forty, proceed to the gardens, and arrange for 
the purchase of the roses. The zemindars or land- 
owners, the cultivators, and the distillers, all meet to- 
gether ; and, according to the relation between supply 
and demand, a price is agreed upon, by which the sub- 


sequent purchases are regulated. After a purchase is 
made, men, women, and children proceed to the gar- 
dens early in the morning, pluck the roses, and put 
them into large bags, and carry them to the houses of 
the purchasers. 

Dr. Jackson, the nage oo civil surgeon at Gha- 


zeepore, describes the distilling apparatus as being 
very simple. It consists of a large copper or iron 
boiler, well tinned, and capable of holding from eight 
totwelve gallons, having a large body with a rather 
narrow neck, and a mouth about eight inches in dia- 
meter. On the top of this is fixed the head of the still, 
which is nothing more than an old dekchee, or cooking 
vessel, with a hole in the centre to receive the tube or 
worm; it is well luted to the boiler by a cement of 
clay, or of flour and water. The tube is composed of 
bamboo, coated on the outside to prevent the escape of 
the vapour; one end of it is fastened to the opening 
in the still, and the other end descends into a long- 
necked vessel or receiver called a bhubka. This latter 
is placed in a vessel of cold water, which, as soon as 
its temperature is raised by the condensation of the 
vapour in the still, is changed, and replaced by a fresh 
supply ef eold water. 

The rationale of this arrangement is, that when 
roses are put into the boiler, water added to them, and 
both raised to a high temperature, the steam which 
evaporates from the water, carrying with it the odorife- 
rous principle of the roses, passes up the still, and 
thence through the tube into the long-necked vessel : 
here the action of the cold water in the exterior of the 
vessel condenses the vapour, and the result is rose- 
water. Colonel Polier states the proportion as fol- 
lows :—Forty pounds of fresh roses, with their calices 
attached, but the stems cut close, are put into the 
boiler with sixty pounds of water. The mass is then 
Well mixed together with the hands, and a gentle fire 
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is made under the boiler. When the water begins to 
grow hot, and steam to arise, the cap or upper part is 
put on, and the pipe attached. When the impregnated 
water begins to pass over into the receiver, and the 
apparatus is very hot, the fire is lessened by degrees, 
and the distillation continued till thirty pounds of rose- 
water are produced, which generally takes about four 
or five hours. The rose-water thus produced is poured 
again into a fresh quantity (forty pounds) of roses; and 
from fifteen to twenty pounds of more richly impreg- 
nated rose-water results. 

Dr. Jackson’s account of the proceedings differs in 
some slight details from the preceding; but we need 
not notice the difference here. We proceed to the 
method of procuring the attar from the rose-water. 
The rose-water is put into a large metal basin, which 
is cevered with wetted muslin to prevent the ingress 
of insects or dust. This vessel is let into damp ground 
about two feet, and allowed to remain there a whole 
night. In the morning, when the vessel is taken up 
and opened, a thin film of congealed creamy substance 
is found on tie surface ; this is the attar, which is care- 
fully skimmed off by means of a thin shell or some 
similar instrument, and placed in asmall phial. When 
a certain quantity has thus been obtained, the water 
and sediment are separated from the clear essence or 
attar, the first by cold and the second by heat. The 
attar being made to congeal by exposure to cold air, 
the water is easily poured from it; and afterwards, by 
melting the attar, the sediment falls to the bottom, and 
may then be removed. The attar, kept in small phials, 
at first presents a pale greenish hue, but this changes 
in a few weeks’ time to a pale-yellow. The price at 
which this costly perfume is sold is enormous. Dr, 
Jackson states :—‘‘ From one Jac of roses, it is gene- 
rally calculated that one hundred and eighty grains, or 
one tolah, of attar can be procured; more than this 
can be obtained if the roses are full-sized, and the 
nights cold to allow of the congelation. The attar pur- 
chased in the bazar is generally adulterated, mixed 
with sandal-oil or sweet-oil. Not even the richest 
native will give the price at which the purest attar 
alone can be obtained; and the purest attar that is 
made is sold only to — During the past 
year (1838), it has been selling from eighty to ninety 
rupees the tolah; the year before, it might have been 
purchased for fifty rupees.” Now taking the rupee at 
two shillings English, and the highest price mentioned 
above, viz. ninety rupees for one hundred and eighty 
grains, we have the startling price of one shilling per 
grain for this substance, or six times the value of pure 
gold. Colonel Polier makes the tolah equal to about 
half an ounce English, which would give the price per 
grain about nine-pence, instead of one shilling. 

That such a costly substance should be adulterated 
for commerce, is what we may very-reasonably suspect. 
Colonel Polier says that it is customary to add to the 
roses, when put into the still, a small quantity of san- 
dal-wood raspings; this wood contains a great deal of 
essential oil, which comes over freely in the common 
distillation, and, mixing with the rose-water and essence, 
becomes strongly impregnated with their perfume. 
In Cashmere, instead of using sandal-wood, they some- 
times employ a sweet-scented grass, which does not 
communicate any unpleasant scent, and gives the attar 
a high clear green colour. Dr, Jackson supposes that 
the best rose-water sold in the bazar at Ghazeepore 
bears the proportion of about one thousand roses to a 
seer of water, a seer being about two pounds English 
avoirdupois; but most generally a larger quantity of 
water to the same number of roses is the proportion 
from whence the rose-water is obtained, and even from 
this the attar, comprising the most fragrant part, has 
been removed. 
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One of the modes of adulteration adopted in Ghazee- 
pore is, to put a considerable quantity of sandal-oil into 
the receiver before the distillmg process commences ; 
and when it is completed, the cil in the receiver is 
separated from the distilled water. The water, although 
robbed of much of its odoriferous principle by the oil, 
is nevertheless sold in small bottles as rose-water, while 
the fragrant oil is sold as sandal-attar. The sediment 
obtained in preparing the true attar is also preserved, 
as a strongly odorous substance. 

Dr. Jackson considers the value of the roses sold for 
the manufacture of rose-water at Ghazeepore to amount 
to from fifteen to twenty thousand rupees per annum ; 
and from the usual price charged for the rose-water, 
he estimates the profit at forty thousand rupees. Re- 
specting the use of the rose-water among the natives, 
he observes, “ The chief use the natives appear to make 
of the rose-water, or the sandal-attar, as they term it, is 
at the period of their festivals and weddings. It is then 
distributed largely to the guests as they arrive, and 
sprinkled in profusion in the apartments. The natives 
are very fond of using the rose-water as medicine, or 
as a vehicle for other mixtures; and they consume a 
good deal of the petals for the conserve of roses, or 
Goolcund, as they call it, A large quantity of rose- 
water is sold at Benares, and many of the native rajahs 
send over to Ghazeepore for its purchase. Most of 
the rose-water, as soon as distilled, is taken away, and 
after six months from the termination of the manufac- 
ture there are not more than four or five places where 
it is to be met with.” 





The Medicine-bag of the Indians.—The medicine-bag, then, is 

a mystery-bag; and its meaning and importance necessary to be 
understood, as it may be said to be the key of Indian life and 
Indian character. These bags are constructed of the skins of 
animals, of birds, or of reptiles, and ornamented and preserved 
in a thousand different ways, as suits the taste or freak of the 
person who constructs them. These skins are generally attached 
to some part of the clothing of the Indian, or carried in his hand. 
Every Indian in his primitive state carries a medicine-bag 
in some form or other, to which he pays the greatest homage, 
and to which he looks for safety and protection through life— 
and, in fact, it might almost be called a species of idolatry; for 
it would seem, in some instances, as if he actually worshipped it. 
Feasts are often made, and dogs and horses sacrificed to a man’s 
medicine; and days and even weeks of fasting and penance of 
various kinds are often suffered to appease his medicine, which he 
imagines he has in some way offended. The manner in which this 
curious and important article is instituted is this: a boy at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen years is said to be making or “ forming 
his medicine,” when he wanders away from his father’s lodge, and 
absents himself for the space of two or three, and sometimes even 
four or five days; lying on the ground in some remote or se- 
cluded spot, crying to the Great Spirit, and fasting the whole 
time. During this period of peril and abstinence, when he falls 
asleep, the first animal, bird, or reptile of which he dreams (or 
retends to have dreamed, perhaps), he considers the Great Spirit 
as designated for his mysterious protector through life. He 
then returns home to his father's lodge and relates his success; 
and, after allaying his thirst and satiating his appetite, he sallies 
forth with weapons or traps, until he can procure the animal or 
bird, the skin of which he preserves entire, and ornaments it ac- 
cording to his own fancy, and carries it with him through life 
for “ good luck” (as he calls it); as his strength in battle—and 
in death his guardian spirit, that is buried with him; and which 
is to conduct him safe to the beautiful hunting-grounds which 
he contemplates in the world to come. The value of the medi- 
cine-bag to the Indian is beyond all price; for, to sell it, or give 
it away, would subject him to such signal disgrace in his tribe, 
that he could never rise above it; and again, his superstition 
would stand in the way of any such disposition of it, for he con- 
siders it the gift of the Great Spirit. An Indian carries his medi- 
cine-bag into battle, and iruits to it for his protection; and if he 
loses it thus, when fighting ever so bravely for his country, he 
suffers a disgrace scarcely less than that which occurs in case he 
sells or gives it away ; his enemy carries it off and displays it to 
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his own people as a trophy; whilst the loser is cut short of the 
respect is due to other young men of his tribe, and for ever 
subjected to the degrading epithet of “a man without medicine,” 
or “ he who has lost his medicine,” until he can replace it again, 
which can only be done by rushing into battle, and plundering 
one from an enemy whom he slays with his own hand.—Catlin's 
North American Indians. 


The Natives of New Zealand.—Their services for all sorts of 
purposes were always at our command for a moderate remune- 
ration. We employed them chiefly in shooting, fishing, hunting, 
cutting fire-wood, and building houses. At first they were con- 
tent to be paid with food only. By degrees their wants increased, 
and they required various goods, such as tobacco, clothing, and 
hardware. All this took place at our first squatting scitlement, 
on the banks of the Hutt; latterly, after the bulk of the settlers 
were established at Wellington, the natives had begun to require 
money wages in return for their labour. A similar change took 
place with regard to trade. At first all our exchanges with the 
natives were made by barter only, but long before my departure 
they had begun to comprehend the use and value of money, 
This knowledge at last extended in some cases to the regular 
employment of our currency. One native resident at Welling- 
ton purchased a horse which had been imported from New South 
Wales, and used to let it out for hire; and another had an ac- 
count with the bank. Great numbers were in possession of money, 
which om | usually carried about with them in a handkerchief 
tied round the neck. During the first months of our intercourse 
with the natives, they usually carried muskets; but apparently 
from mere habit, and not on account of any fear of violence from 
us. We never carried arms, and the custom has now been quite 
abandoned by the natives of Port Nicholson. The best proof, 
however, of thzir own feeling of security is, that they are gradu- 
ally destroying the stockade defences of their villages. Not that 
they ever feared, probably, that we should attack them; but 
they feel that our presence is a perfect security against aggression 
from distant and hostile tribes. It seemed to me that the whole 
character of this people was undergoing a rapid change; and 
that in ali probability the next generation will to a great extent 
amalgamate with the colonists—Account of the British Settle- 
ments in New Zealand, by the Hon. H. W. Petre. 


Iron-Trade of America,—There are no data by which we 
can ascertain the quantity of iron produced in the United States 
prior to 1810, At that time, according to the official returns, 
the quantity of bar-iron made in this country was 24,471 tons, 
then valued at 2,640,778 dollars, of which 10,969 tons were 
made in Pennsylvania. From that time to 1830, the quantity 
had increased to 112,866 tons; in addition to which, 25,250 
tons of castings were also made—the value of both amounted to 
13,329,760 dollars: in making this quantity, 29,254 men were 
employed, and 146,273 subsisted, whose annual wages amounted 
to 8,776,420 dollars, and that in their support the farmer fur- 
nished food to the value of 4,000,490 dollars. The average 
quantity of hammered iron imported into the United States 
from 1821 to 1830 was about 26,200 tons annually, and of 
rolled iron about 5600 tons—making together 31,800 tons, 
valued at 1,762,000 dollars. The whole quantity of hammered 
and rolled iron consumed in the United States in 1830 may be 
estimated at about 144,666 tons, The value of the various 
foreign manufactures of iron consumed in this country, on an 
average, from 1821 to 1830, was about 4,000,000 dollars yearly 
—making the whole amount of foreign iron and its manufac- 
tures annually consumed in the United States, say 5,762,000 
dollars. If the whole quantity made in the United States in 
1830 were computed in pig-iron, it would amount to 191,536 
tons—produced from 239 furnaces, averaging fifteen and a half 
tons each furnace per week—two-fifths of this quantity were 
made in Pennsylvania. The quantity made in all the States in 
1837 may be fairly taken at 250,000 tons.—Scrivenor’s Hist. 
of the Iron-Trade. 


American and English Women contrasted.—Our girl, with her 
delicate features and wymph-like figure, is far more lovely in 
her first freshness than the English ; but the English woman, in 
her ripeness and full development, far surpasses ours. She is 
superb from twenty to forty-five-—Miss Sedgwick. 
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